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HE traditional Protestant view colors the whole in- 
terpretation of history in detail. In the early ages 

the Papal influence was only occasionally brought to bear 
on distant churches; and as this exercise of power in- 
creases, Protestants see in it nothing but the ambition of 
Rome unwarrantably seeking to bring the whole of the 
Church into subjection to itself. Insidiously the Papal 
claims are insinuated, advantage being taken of each oc- 
casion; and where the thin edge of the wage was once 
admitted by any local church, this only increases the 
boldness of the Popes to drive it further in. There were 
encroachments on the independence of bishops and of 
clergy, encroachments on the liberties of the laity, en- 
croachments on the rights of the civil powers. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of diverse rulers, kingdom 
after kingdom was reduced not merely to spiritual sub- 
serviency but to civil vassalage. The Popes took full 
advantage of every concession, and used their usurped 
power to put in instruments of their own as bishops, 
metropolitans and legates. _Churchmen who rebelled’ 
against the rights of the royal power were supported by 
Rome, and afterwards canonized as champions of the 
Church against civil aggressions. Demands of money 
for the support of the Papacy were made from kings and 
churches and peoples, till the whole of Christendom was 
groaning under the weight of an inquitous oppression. 
Kings were compelled by the Popes to do violence to lib- 
erty of conscience among their subjects, by hunting down 
heretics and putting them to death. The pretensions 
of the Papacy grew to such an extent that the Popes 
began to think that they could set-up or depose kings, re- 
lease subjects from their allegiance, and give away em- 
pires at will. In another direction an equally odious 
tyranny was exercised by the clergy over the consciences 
of the Faithful, who were made dependent upon them 
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for their salvation, and were forced to adopt and make 
their own every kind of perverse teaching and supersti- 
tious devotion under pain of eternal damnation. No 
wonder if the strain became unbearable, till the whole 
structure of Papal usurpation and oppression fell to 
pieces before the angry zeal of the Protestant Reformer ; 
and no wonder if the Roman Catholic Church is still 
viewed by all lovers of religious light and liberty, and 
all followers of the true Gospel, as a monstrosity, the 
great scandal of Christendom, as an insidious enemy to 
be feared and dreaded and safeguarded against, and 
fought against down to this very day. 


APPLIED TO DETAIL 


Into the general landscape thus described all the de- 
tails of the Protestant tradition fit in. If it is a matter 
of medieval persecution, the ugly side of the Inquisition 
is painted in strong colors, and the ugly side of the here- 
tics they contended with is left out. Every medieval 
abuse and corruption connected either with doctrines, 
morals or devotions is emphasized, while the beautiful 
side of medieval Catholic life is entirely ignored. In 
every conflict between Church and State the Papacy is 
represented as a tyrant actuated by ambition or greed or 
astute diplomacy, while the State is always the innocent 
party defending its bare rights and liberties against an 
arrogant aggressor. Rarely if ever is anything said of 
the grand work which the Popes did for the suppression 
of barbarism, the furthering of civilization, the defense 
of the poor and helpless against the rich and the strong. 
Thus the darker side of the Papal history and of Cath- 
olicism before the Reformation is emblazoned out; but 
when it comes to the Reformation it is always the bright 
side of the movement that is glowingly depicted, while 
nothing is said of the rack and ruin which strewed the 
scene. Then add to this a whole tissue of misrepresen- 
tations of all Catholic doctrines and practices which the 
Reformation did away with; and you will see at once that 
the Protestant mind is impressed with a picture not only 
coherent in its structural outlines, but filled in with 
thousands of details which hang together and form a 
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consistent whole, which by its very accumulation forces 
upon the mind a conviction of its truth. 

The traditional Protestant view does not merely con- 
cern itself with fundamental ideas as to the Catholic 
Church, but also extends to details of Catholic doctrine 
and practice. The bulk of traditional Protestants are 
(or used to be) brought up to the idea—which is never 
occurs to them to doubt—that the worship of Christ in 
the Eucharist is an idolatrous worship of material things ; 
that the Mass does away with the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
or belittles it as a faulty and imperfect thing; that the 
cultus of Our Lady is an idolatrous creature-worship; 
that Catholics regard her as Divine, and make her the 
source of salvation in place of Our Lord; that Catholics 
adore images and relics in an idolatrous manner, and 
believe that the image or relic itself can help them; that 
Confession is a usurpation of priestcraft, a barrier be- 
tween God and man, and the occasion of great moral 
evil; that it is an easy means of getting rid of sins so 
as to be able to commit more; that indulgences mean 
buying with money the privilege of committing future 
sins with impunity ; that forbidding priests to marry is a 
crime against the natural law; that fasting and other 
works of penance are an arrogant reliance on human 
merits derogatory to the merits of Christ; that the use of 
Latin, incense, vestments and ceremonies is a pagan 
expedient for bamboozling the mind of the laity by 
mystifying mummery, and for keeping them in ignor- 
ance; that Catholic priests, knowing how un-Scriptural 
their doctrines and practices are, must of necessity hate 
the Bible and wish to keep it out of the hands of the 
people ; that convents are prisons filled with unhappy in- 
mates pining to get free; that monks, at least in the 
Middle Ages, were lazy, gluttonous, avaricious and li- 
centious rogues and hypocrites; that the Pope and clergy 
are filled with furious and bloodthirsty hatred of all who 
differ from them, and would burn them all at the stake 
if they could; that there is no obligation to keep faith 
with heretics, and that it is allowable and meritorious 
to tell lies or practise deceit or any crime if the cause 
of the Church can be served thereby; and, finally, that 
Catholics of their very nature cannot be good and loyal 
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citizens where a non-Catholic government is concerned 
—in short, that the Roman-Catholic religion is one great 
omnium gatherum of perversion and corruption, doc- 
trinal, moral and social, a venemous pest disfiguring 
God’s earth, the enemy of true Christianity and the very 
sink of iniquity. 

UNCANNY FEELINGS 


This does not mean that the bulk of Protestants are 
prepared to apply this terrible description to individual 
Catholics whom they may meet with; for they will al- 
ways say that there are “some good people among them” 
—people who are personally better than the creed they 
profess; and that they are merely victims of ignorance 
and superstition, to be pitied and prayed for rather than 
to be hated or despised. Still their mind is so filled with 
this frightful nightmare that they can never pass a 
Roman Catholic church or chapel without an uncanny 
feeling coming over them, as if it were a weird and awe- 
some thing—a feeling akin to that of passing by a 
haunted house or the scene of a murder. I remember 
myself feeling this while a boy and a young man; and if 
anybody told me that such and such a person was a 
Roman Catholic, I gazed at the object with much the 
same feeling as I should have had if they had told me 
that the person was a wizard or a witch, an adept in 
the black arts. 

It is true that the increased prominence of Catholics 
in public and social and business life, since the days of 
the Catholic Emancipation, has done much to kill out 
these queer feelings, and to weaken the impress of the 
traditional nightmare to a very great extent. Still some- 
thing in a mitigated form yet remains in a very large 
number of people. This comes out frequently when 
Protestant parents of the old traditional type hear that 
their son or daughter has become a Roman Catholic. 
The shock could not be worse, perhaps hardly so bad, 
if they heard that their child had become a Mahomedan 
or a Buddhist. Their helpless wails and laments, ex- 
pressive of painful wonder, reveal by their incoherence 
how profoundly their soul has been stirred to its depths. 
My own memory is still haunted by the fact that when 
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one of my uncles died of a sickness accompanied with 
dilirium, his ever-recurring words down to the moment 
of death were: “Oh! Just to think that Ernest should 
have become a Roman Catholic!” 


THE NATURAL RESULT 


With such a picture before the mind, what reader can 
feel the least surprise at the way in which the Catholic 
Church, its Popes and clergy, its doctrines and prac- 
tices, are constantly attacked, misrepresented, vituperated, 
condemned and held up to horror and execration by all 
Protestants who still survive of the old traditional school. 
Nor is there much room for wonder at more enlightened 
and broader-minded men, who have got rid of the Protes- 
tant nightmare to a great extent, still remaining slaves to 
the old traditional lines of thought and judgment, and 
therefore always taking up an anti-Catholic attitude 
whenever the subject comes before them for comment or 
discussion. Instead of being surprised, Catholics who 
are really in touch with the Protestant. mentality must 
regard it as a thing altogether to be expected; in fact, 
it would be quite unnatural if it were otherwise. Realiz- 
ing this, too, their sense of bitter grievance will be greatly 
allayed; and their feeling will be rather one of relief 
and thankfulness to see that the anti-Catholic hostility 
is no worse than it is. 

It is true that the learned among Protestants are bet- 
ter-informed. The really well-read Protestant, at least 
the High Anglican section of the Church of England, 
conceive Church history in much the same terms as we 
do. The difference lies in certain underlying questions 
only. For instance, the High Anglicans regard the 
Papacy as in some respects a legitimate development, 
and the teaching of the Roman Church as in almost all 
points sound. They merely accuse the Roman Church 
of exaggeration in regard to the authority and supremacy 
of the Pope, and in regard to a few more recondite doc- 
trines, such as transubstantiation, etc. For the rest, they 
justify the Reformation only as far as it meant a_rejec- 
tion of these excesses, and a reduction of the Papacy to 
its truer and more moderate position, etc. But these are 
a section only. The great bulk of Protestants all adhere to 
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the old conception of the history which is derived from 
Foxe & Co. They have been imbued with it from child- 
hood, and have had it reinforced and confirmed by the 
histories which they read at school, and the anti-Catholic 
books which they read when grown up. To them the 
whole traditional story is as true as gospel; a thing 
they take for granted as unquestionable, at least wm its 
main outlines. Their whole view of the Pope and the 
Roman Church and religion is dominated by this concep- 
tion; and all their hatred of the Church and their attacks 
upon it, are under the same orientation of mind. Even 
though in course of controversy they find their tradi- 
tional views ruthlessly overturned by undeniable proofs, 
so that they have no answer to give—this is merely a 
detail. They still remain convinced that the views with 
which they are impregnated are sound and solid, so that 
the correction of a detail here and there does not make 
any practical difference on the whole. 


SomeE CoNCcLUSIONS 


The conclusion which we want Catholic readers to 
draw from the foregoing contrast is not so much a re- 
flection on the terrible way in which history has been 
perverted by the Protestant tradition, though such a re- 
flection would certainly be a correct one. We have 
merely drawn a contrast between the version of history 
which Catholics implicitly believe, and the version of 
history which the bulk of traditional Protestants im- 
plicitly believe; and the reflection suggested to the 
reader by the contrast is this: If Protestants in bulk 
(especially those who are most honestly and earnestly 
Protestant) are imbued with such a conception of 
Church history, how can they possibly take any view of 
the Pope, the Roman Catholic Church and everything, 
connected with it, other than the view which they do 
take? And this being the case, how can we expect them, 
when they come across anything Catholic for discussion 
—how, I ask, can we expect them to handle the question 
otherwise than they do? The bugbear of a usurping and 
tyrannical Papacy and a perversely corrupt Church lies 
heavy on their mind; and if they think or write about 
it, they can only think or write as they do. Nor is there, 
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in general, the least need to impugn their good faith. 
Even where we detect gratvitous malice, bold and impu- 
dent assertion, the misinterpretation of facts and motives, 
the garbling of evidence and sophistication of argument 
—it does not in the least follow that they are in bad faith. 
They are at the worst ardent partisans, unscrupulous in 
the manner in which they bolster up their cause, which 
is, of course, dishonest in a certain way. But of the 
fundamental soundness and solidity of their cause in 
itself they have, we may safely presume, no doubt at all. 
That is the way in which they have looked at matters 
from their childhood, and the way those round them 
have looked at matters;.and on the basis of common 
consent they are as sure of their general position as they 
are about the sun being in the sky. Everybody says so; 
all the books they have read say so; all the evidences they 
are familiar with say so; and there can be no dispute on 
the point. Roman Catholics, of course, deny it all, but 
that is the only thing one can expect Roman Catholics 
to do. If they did not deny it they could not remain 
Roman. Catholics—that is all. When thev suddenly find 
their attacks answered and refuted by Catholic contro- 
versialists they are taken aback for the moment and do 
not quite know what to say. Still this does not shake 
their confidence in the least. They will look upon it 
like the case of a schoolboy who is dropped on for telling 
lies. It may happen that in just the present instance the 
boy is telling the truth, but in a hundred other instances 
he certainly does tell lies. In like manner the anti- 
Catholic controversialist, when he is cornered in a given 
case, and his charge is shown up false, will- merely be- 
lieve that he has chosen a faulty example by mistake. 
But there are hundreds of other accusations which must 
certainly be true, because everybody says so! 


PARTIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The Protestant tradition, which still has full sway over 
a large number of people, has, in course of time. become 
greatly mitigated among the better-educated and better- 
read sections. The grosser conceptions about the Papacy 
and the Church have been dispelled, but something still 
remains—quite enough to give rise to a great deal of 
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controversial disagreeableness. We have personally 
known men of altogether moderate and broad-minded 
dispositions, even in regard to the Catholic Church, who 
still have the habit of interpreting Catholic affairs in a 
sinister manner just because their enlightenment has 
carried them part of the way but not the whole of it. 
They will no longer picture the Papacy as the monstrous 
thing of the Protestant tradition. But still they retain 
a sufficiently adverse view of it to lead them to put a 
worse construction on its policy and actions than circum- 
stances require; and this they can no more help than 
fly. The reason is, although their wider reading has 
moderated their views of things Catholic to a consider- 
able extent, still a good deal- of the traditional prejudice 
still survives in their minds. And so confident are they 
of these traditional views that they do not deem it nec- 
essary to suspend judgment, or to take pains to check 
their opinions before committing them to paper. When 
their iterpretations or imputations are answered and 
refuted, they are quite ready to learn a lesson, and to 
adopt a different tone in future on that particular point. 
But presently another point crops up on which they are 
as yet unenlightened, and they unconsciously commit 
the same fault again in a different connection. The 
average Catholic thinks that this is a sign of incorrigi- 
bility ; but it is not necessarily anything of the kind. It 
merely means that the Protestant tradition is a many- 
headed monster, and that cutting off one head leaves a 
hundred others still to be cut off. Clearing such a mind 
of all its prejudices would be the work of a lifetime. The 
only way in which he can be cured is by a special study of 
the whole question of the Church, and dispelling all his 
misconceptions thereby, so that the entire tradition and 
all its vestiges are obliterated for good. 

The useful lessons to be learnt from this considera- 
tion is that we should not judge respectable journalists 
or writers too harshly, if from time to time they publish 
things which seem to us wrong and offensive. They 
probably have not the least wish in the world to be rude, 
nor the least wish to put forward anything which is 
false. They merely tackle each question as it arises ac- 
cording to their lights; and their lights are limited to 
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those of the Protestant tradition because they possess no 
other. At the time of writing they have no intention 
except to put forward the obvious commonplaces of the 
subject which they have always been accustomed to; 
and if they find that a commotion is caused, they think 
at first that this is merely because Catholics resent the 
statement of an unpleasant truth. It is only when the 
question is thoroughly thrashed out, and a sounder view 
brought home to them, that they find out their mistake; 
and then they. probably regret having written what they 
did—though it is not according to editorial canons to 
say so. 

If Catholics realize what has here been said, they 
ought to experience some relief to their feelings by find- 
ing that the attack which they resent has become in- 
telligible ; that it is explained by causes over which the 
writer had at the time no control, and that it springs out 
of ignorance and not out of gratuitous malice. 





V symbolism in Medieval Churches 


EmILe G. PERROT. 


N viewing the monuments of ecclesiastical architecture 
I of the Middle Ages that have survived the ravages of 
time and passions of men, one observes, in addition to their 
their intrinsic beauty, an expression of faith, depicted not 


only in the disposition of these noble monuments, but also 
in every minute detail. That the generations which erected 
these churches pursued a scientific course in giving ex- 
pression to their faith, is strongly shown by the universal 
adoption of certain symbols indicative of the fundamental 
truths of our religion. Furthermore, the principle of in- 
directly representing by a sign the Godhead, or the truths 
which He came to establish, had its sanction in the Divine 
Master Himself. for in His own public life He continu- 
ally makes use of parables and indirect means to convey 
to His followers the Divine lessons He wished to teach. 
So, also, through the Church, the Protectress and 
Guardian of all that is sacred and sublime, our apprecia- 
tion and hope of emulating the monuments of the past 
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is to be realized, for with the importance which she at- 
taches to the mystical ceremonies and usages, or eminently 
symbolical rites, be they in the exterior or solemn wor- 
ship, or inthe administration of the Sacraments, she has 
never forgotten the principle which engendered symbolism 
with so much force in our churches, and it is to her alone 
that we can attribute all that is most sublime in our 
modern architecture. 


On reviewing the subject of symbolism in art, it is well 
to bear in mind the principles which underlie it, and which 
give it the importance it deserves. Art does not produce 
the real; it merely implies or suggests the real by the use 
of certain signs and symbols which have been recognized 
as its equivalent. If, for example, we wish to bring to 
the mind of another the thought of water, we do not 
place a glassful of water before a person, we sim- 
ply use the word “water,” a word of five letters, which 
bears no resemblance or likeness to the real article, yet 
brings the original to mind at once. This is the linguistic 
sign for water. The chemical sign for it, H,O, is quite 
as arbitrary, but to the chemist represents the original as 
clearly as the word does to the mind of another. And 
only a little less arbitrary are the artistic signs for water. 
The old Egyptians conveyed their meaning by drawing 
a zigzag line up and down the wall. Turner, in England, 
often made the few horizontal scratches of lead-pencil do 
duty for it, and in modern painting we have some blue 
or green paint touched with high lights to represent the 
same thing. None of these symbols attempt to produce 
the original, or have any other meaning than to suggest it. 
They are signs which have meaning because we agree to 
understand them beforehand. 


Now, this knowledge of the agreement to understand a 
given object by its sign is what might be called the recog- 
nition of the convention. All art is in a measure conven- 
tional, arbitrary, unreal, if you please. Everyone knows 
that Hamlet in real life would not talk blank verse in his 
last breath. The drama, and all poetry, for that matter, 
is an absurdity if you insist upon asking, “Is it natural ?” 
It is not natural ; it is very artificial, and unless you accept 
the artificial as symbolizing the natural, unless you recog- 
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nize the convention of meter and rhyme, you are not ina 
position to appreciate verse. And this is equally trie of 
music. The opera is a most palpable convention, and the 
flow of music which so beautifully suggests the depths of 
passion and the heights of romance, is but an arbitrary 
symbol of reality. Recognize this and you have taken 
the first step toward the understanding of art; fail to rec- 
ognize this, and art must remain a closed book to you. 


THE Otp LAw PREFIGURES THE NEw. 


To return now to symbolism in religion, we find that 
according to Catholic belief, the Old Law is the figure 
of the New and all the important events of the Bible 
fill a double purpose, one being historic and the other al- 
legoric. In the writings of the Holy Fathers we read that 
the Mosaic religion contained in figure what the Christian 
religion possesses in reality. 

What an inexhaustible source of symbols we have in 
comparing the figures of the ancient worship with the 
truths of the Christian religion: the sacrifice of Abraham; 
the extraordinary life of Joseph; the immolation of the 
Paschal lamb; the blood of that lamb which saved the 
house of the Israelites from the hlow of the exterminat- 
ing angel; the going out into Egypt; the manna, etc., are 
figures of the principal acts of Our Saviour, and the 
miracles which He performed for the redemption of man- 
kind. Hence, the artists of the Middle Ages have intro- 
duced into their composition innumerable comparisons of 
which the symbolical significance is expressed by the ac- 
complished fact. But this double historic and allegoric 
function attributed to the persons in the Old Law does 
not belong exclusively to them; it belongs as justly to the 
Saints of the New. According to theology, and from a 
Catholic standpoint, everything possesses an objective and 
a representative value; everything is positive and figura- 
tive; realities and ideas agree on all points, and this coin- 
cidence constitutes symbolism. Take, for example, the 
greatest mystery of the Church, that of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; in it the oblation of the Altar, the Passion 
of Christ is really represented as. well as symbolically 
renewed ; and throughout the other mysteries and doctrines 
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that same real and figurative significance is made mani- 
fest. Should we not seek then, in material churches vivi- 
fied by such a faith, that same relation between the 
utilitarian purpose and the esthetic? 

Let us first consider the practice of symbolism in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and of the 
Redemption. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity has left 
its impression in the structure of churches more than has 
any other article of faith. As far back as the Roman 
basilicas we see the idea of a triple division, not only em- 
bracing the nave or central avenue and side aisles, but 
also the triple division embraced in the length, namely, 
the nave, the choir and the sanctuary. The length and 
width, then, were the signs of the great mystery; the 
height was also in no less a degree an exemplification of 
the mystery of the Trinity in symbol, for the clerestory, 
triforium, and arcade cannot fail to suggest it to us. 

It was not enough to impress the symbol of the Trinity 
in the several parts of the general plan, they went so far 
as to produce the sacred number in every part in such a 
manner that the majesty of the Most High seemed to be 
reflected from every detail of the edifice. This is very 
common in the grouping of the windows, the triple ar- 
rangement of which expresses the same symbolical idea. 
So do the steps to the altar, which are three in number, 
including the predella or foot-space. When the steps are 
more than three, we find them unequal in number, and 
never more than nine; for beside three representing the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, five represent the Holy 
Wounds of the Crucified Saviour; seven, the virtues of 
humility, liberality, chastity, meekness, temperance, broth- 
erly love and diligence, the steps that all Christians must 
tread, if they hope to place the seven deadly sins beneath 
their feet on the road to the heavenly altar of the ever- 
lasting life; and nine represent the three angelic 
hierarchies of three choirs each, or the nine orders of 
angels which are forever singing Divine canticles before 
the throne of God. 

THE REDEMPTION SYMBOLIZED. 


The doctrine of the Redemption is no less strikingly 
symbolized. We find it expressed in the ground plan and 
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in the general disposition of churches. Nearly all churches, 
whether cathedral or parish churches, are cruciform in 
plan, and display the form of a cross. Those in the west- 
ern part of Europe conform more to a Latin cross, that 
is, the nave, which corresponds to the stem of the cross, 
is much longer than the arms, or transepts. But the 
churches of the East display the form of a Greek cross, 
in which’all the arms are of the same length. St. Peter’s 
of Rome was originally built on this plan, but was after- 
ward lengthened in the nave and now has the form of a 
Latin cross. 

As in the case of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, it 
was not enough to impress the symbol in the general plan 
only, but also in every part, so we find the symbol of the 
Redemption and of our Faith everywhere. The most 
conspicuous place was over the rood-screen which sepa- 
rates the nave from the choir; here we find the Crucified 
Saviour with the Blessed Virgin and St. John, an ever- 
abiding symbol of the command of Our Lord on the Cross 
when He gave her to us as our Mother. We also find the 
Cross in all manner of conventional forms displayed 
throughout the architecture of the church, as finials, en- 
richments of panels and other details. 

Passing from the symbols of the doctrines of our reli- 
gion to those of the things which appertain to it, we come 
first to the altar. The altar is of more importance than 
the church itself, inasmuch as “the altar is not for the 
church, but the church is for the altar.” It is the Calvary 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, hence the principal object in 
a church, 

The statues of the adoring angels, on the altar, for in- 
stance, are to remind us of the Most High and of the 
presence of the Angels during Mass. The mensa or altar 
table, when not of stone, has a small stone slab in the 
center of it, where the chalice stands, and in which are the 
relics of some saint. The custom of having relics under 
the altar has come down to us from the early Christians 
when the tombs in the Catacombs served as altars upon 
which to say Mass. The following is a passage from a 
letter of St. Ambrose, illustrating the usage of the Chris- 
tians in always associating with the altars the relics of 
Martyrs and Saints: 
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Bring these victorious victims to the spot where Christ 
is the sacrifice. But He who suffered for all, upon the altar; 
they who have been redeemed by His passion, under the 
altar; wherefore let us bury the hallowed relics, placing 
them in a worthy home. 

The material church is the symbol of the spiritual 
Church, since it is composed of an assemblage of a great 
number of stones, as the spiritual Church is founded in the 
union of many persons called the Faithful. The corner- 
stone is the emblem of Christ; the foundation, of the 
Apostles and Prophets. The stones of the edifice are the 
Faithful. The door of the church is also the symbol of 
Christ; “I am the door,” He said. The pillars of the 
church, it is worthy of note, represents the Doctors and 
Bishops, while the windows are the emblems of the Holy 
Scriptures, since they protect from the wind and rain, 
that is to say, from harmful things ; but they transmit the 
light from the sun, the shadow of God, into the hearts 
of the Faithful. 

SyMBOLIcAL ANIMALS. 


Another section of symbolism is concerned with the 
mystical significance attached to the representations of 
animals, in which the real or fabulous characteristics of 
animals were figuratively treated as religious symbols of 
Christ, the devil, the virtues and vices. Many remini- 
scences of this animal symbolism are encountered in the 
Old Testament. From the earliest period Christian fancy 
interpreted these animals according to the symbolism of 
the Old Testament and so depicted them in Christian 
art. 

Thus we have three of the four Evangelists symbolized 
by animals, St. Matthew being the exception as he is rep- 
resented by a man, because he speaks of the humanity of 
Christ, commencing his Gospel with the genealogy of 
Christ. St. Mark is represented by a lion, for he begins 
his Gospel with an account of John the Baptist in the 
desert. The lion awakes its young three days after birth 
by roaring. St. Luke is represented by an ox, the animal 
of sacrifice, since his Gospel starts with an account of the 
priest, Zachary, and St. John is represented by an eagle, 
because he speaks of the Divinity of Christ, and with the 
eagle soars above the earth. 
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The gargoyles found on the exterior of churches at the 
cornice line depicting grotesque-looking animals are the 
emblems of the evil spirits, which are represented as 
withdrawing from the sacred walls. Their real use in 
most cases, however, is to convey water from the root of 
the church. 

The Resurrection is represented by the phoenix, a 
fabulous bird of Arabia, which rose immortal from the 
flames. The passion and merits of Our Saviour, by the 
pelican, which is said to nourish its young with its own 
blood. The Sacrament of the Eucharist, by grapes and 
tufts of wheat, or by a wounded lamb bleeding at the 
heart and feet, with the blood falling into a chalice. The 
dove symbolizes the Holy Ghost, as that bird descended 
on the head of Our Lord, when St. John baptized Him in 
the river Jordan. The Holy Ghost is also represented 
by. tongues of flame. The peacock symbolizes immortal- 
ity, while the serpent represents the devil. 

The representation and name of this or that Saint are 
inseparably united in the minds of Christian people. Thus 
St. John the Baptist became the symbol and the patron 
of preserved innocence ; and St. Mary Magdalen, of pen- 
ance, or innocence recovered. St. Cecilia represents mu- 
sic; painting is glorified under the name of St. Luke, and 
St. Catherine personifies philosophy; so on throughout 
the catalogue of the Saints, we find their names usually 
linked with some certain teachings, virtues and avoca- 
tions. 


V The Symbolism of Ceremonies 


CORRESPONDENT asked the Editor of the 
Bombay Examiner the following questions: 

“Why is holy water sprinkled on the graves by the 
priest or laity? Is it necessary to sprinkle holy water on 
the graves of the dead? If only a short prayer were 
said, would it be as good for the soul; or will the 
sprinkling of holy water on the grave help the souls in 
purgatory to gain eternal salvation any quicker?” 

The value of this practice [Father Hull answered], 
like a hundred other ceremonial practices in the Church, 
lies not in the thing itself but in the significance of what 
lies behind it. The same applies not only to religious 
observances but to all ceremonial observances of human 
society. 

Why do gentlemen raise their hats to ladies? Looked 
at in itself it is silly enough—the waving of a bit of 
felt or straw or pasteboard in the air. Why should 
gentlemen not wave their walking stick instead? - Why 
should they not_slap themselves on the chest? Why 
should they not hold up their forefinger in the air, or 
wink the eye? Why should they do anything at all 
except cast a glance of recognition? Why not indeed? 
In itself there is no reason in-creation. And yet Western 
civilized mankind, somehow or other, has fixed on wav- 
ing the piece of felt, and attaches immense importance 
to it— so much so that a gentleman who fails to wave 
the felt fails to be a gentleman, and gives a slight to the 
lady which will lose him her acquaintance for ever. At 
the back of that waving of the felt there is a whole world 
of history, association, sentiment and idealism. 

History. The knight of old, when he went into the 
lists, had a certain fair damsel as his patron. Under 
her eye he fought; and his success meant the fighter’s 
glory and the damsel’s favor. Before he tackled his 
adversary he wanted to take a look at his fair patron— 
it might be his last look. So he took off his helmet, and 
exchanged glances with her bareheaded, and _ then 
buckled on his gear again, and set to work with the foe. 
Apparently out of that usage of knighthood arose the 
custom of raising one’s hat to a lady. 
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Association. With the raising of the hat was asso- 
ciated the whole idea of chivalry. Chivalry meant or- 
iginally “horsemanship” because the knight-champions 
rode on horseback in their expeditions to rescue ‘maidens 
imprisoned in giants’ castles, or to deliver the country 
from dragons which were not only attacking men but 
also eating up women and children. Chivalry thus be- 
comes the name for all noble championship of the weak 
against the strong, and the reverence of weakness be- 
cause it is also innocence. Out of this source has sprung 
up the politeness with which we help ladies out of car- 
riages, and step out of the way for them, or give up our 
seat in an omnibus to them, and generally offer them re- 
spectful and tender service. This service of man to 
woman is the chief way by which man acknowledged the 
superiority of the weaker sex—a superiority which the 
modern woman is discarding by claiming to be equal to 
man, and therefore not rising to a higher but sinking to 
a lower level. Logically, as soon as their equality to man 
is recognized and acknowledged, all that old chivalrous 
deference and reverence and service must cease. Men 
and women will hustle each other to get a seat first. Men 
will no more help women to get out of a carriage than 
women will help men to get out of a carriage. As a final 
denouement the waving of the felt in the air will cease. 
We do not raise our hats to equals but only to superiors. 

We need not go into the other points (sentiments and 
idealism) as they are already included under: the pre- 
vious heads (history and association). Enough if we 
have shown what a world of deep significance and high 
value belong to the simple and silly convention of waving 
the hat in the air. 

Now apply the analogy to holy water. It is not a mere 
matter of H,O. The sprinkling of H,O in itself seems 
quite a useless and meaningless thing, unless it is done 
to lay the dust. The real meaning lies in history, associa- 
tion, sentiment and idealism at the back of the practice. 
The sprinkling of water was fixed on by humanity in 
general for certain ceremonial purposes, long before - 
Christianity or even Judaism were heard of. It was a 
rite in practically all pagan religions; but it does not for 
that reason become pagan. It remains simply human, no 
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matter by whom used and for what object. Christianity 
may perhaps have adopted it from Judaism; but it would 
not matter in the least if it was adopted from paganism. 
There it stands, a human practice shared in by Christians 
as well as pagans. 


MEANING OF THE PRACTICE 


And now, what is the meaning of it? Naturally speak- 
ing, water is either something to drink, or something to 
grow crops from, or something to wash with. Christian- 
ity took up the washing idea, and first of all made it the 
outward sign of the invisible grace of soul-washing from 
sin Baptism. But water was also adopted as a symbol 
of the purification of other things besides souls. Mater- 
ially if you want to clean a thing you put it in water and 
scrub it, or else you deluge it with water from a bucket or 
hose-pipe till all the dirt is washed away. But if the 
purification is not material but spiritual you need no 
dipping or deluging—a sprinkling is enough—not to 
achieve any physical result, but to symbolize a mora] 
or spiritual result. A Christian wants to clean his soul 
from venial sin and impurities of intention. He depends 
on some kind of interior disposition, some kind of prayer, 
for that. But to give concreteness to the act he sprinkles 
himself with water as a symbol of cleansing while he 
utters the prayer. Again if he thinks or believes that the 
devil is about, and has to be got rid of, he adopts a frame 
of mind equivalent to exorcism, and externalizes the 
thought and the wish by sprinkling water about the room. 
It is not the water that washes out the devil, but the 
prayer or devout desire which lies at the — of it. 
The same idea can extend itself to anything and every- 
thing, including the sprinkling of graves—symbolic of 
the prayer that the dead may rest in peace. 

That would be the simple meaning of water-sprinkling 
in itself, as adopted by Christian devotees. One touch 
more is needed to complete the picture. The Church 
watches her children sprinkling water, and decides that 
it is quite a nice practice—quite a pretty bit of symbolism 
and a help to devotion, and therefore a thing to be en- 
conraged and seconded. So she patronizes the water- 
sprinkling, and invents a rite for- blessing the water, and 
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a formula of words to utter while sprinkling it. By that 
blessing the Church means to say “I don’t leave the 
Faithful alone to depend on thir own individual devotion. 
To that I add my universal devotion. In blessing that 
water I ask God that it may be used beneficially for all 
devout and legitimate purposes.” Now if the prayer of 
the individual is likely to be effectual to this end, surely 
the official prayer of the Church Universal is likely to 
have a still greater efficacy. That is the whole philosophy 
and theology of holy water. No matter what the taste 
of any outsider may be in the matter, at least he must 
acknowledge that when the history and association and 
sentiment and idealism at the back of the practice is con- 
sidered, the use of the holy water is, to say the least, 
quite as reasonable as the practice of raising the hat. 

As regards obligation, no Catholic is bound to use holy 
water at all. It is merely a thing offered to him as a help 
if he finds it a help. A man can do without it if he likes. 
But the probability is that his doing without it will arise 
either from want of fervor or from a cynical and con- 
temptuous frame of mind. In the latter case he had 
better try to enter into the general spirit of the Church; 
and either adopt the use of holy water like the rest of 
Catholics or else (to be consistent) give up raising his 
hat to ladies. 





Aggressive Modesty 


EENLY alive to the fact that even with children 
modesty is fast becoming an obsolete virtue, non- 
Catholic educators and sociologists have sought to remedy 
the evil by prescribing for boys and girls classroom courses 
in sex hygiene. The worthlessness, folly and danger of 
these so-called preservers of purity have been so often 
proved that there is no need of taking up the subject here. 
Suffice it to say that in this matter, “knowledge” is so far 
from being “power” for good, that it makes worse the evil 
it aims to cure. 
The Church of the Ages is wiser. Guided by her 
thorough familiarity with the human heart, the means she 
prescribes for safeguarding her children’s purity is as 
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simple as it is effective. “Just be modest,” she bids them. 
“But to get the strength to practise that virtue, always 
keep close to Our Lady and go often to Holy Communion. 
You will then be successful, as a rule, in avoiding the 
occasions of danger to purity.” The girl who is modest 
is generally safe, and the boy who has been trained to 
realize fully that his body is a sacred temple will not pro- 
fane it by entertaining even an unclean thought. 

Owing to the fact that nowadays, however, the virtue 
of reticence is considered by many so ridiculously “Vic- 
torian,” it is necessary that a Catholic’s modesty should be 
of a more robust and aggressive character than formerly. 
When songs are being sung, plays presented, movements 
danced, books read, films shown, and “news” published 
that twenty years ago would have aroused the active in- 
terest of the police authorities, modesty should not be of 
too shrinking a nature. It is the duty of good Catholics 
to be conspicuous in shunning these menaces to purity. 
They will thus be doing much to protect the weak from 
contamination. Let it never be said, for instance: “Mrs. 
Bullion is a pillar of the Church, yet I saw her last night 
sitting through a play that is commonly thought objec- 
tionable. But it can’t be so bad, if she enjoyed it.” “That 
best-seller you would ban is not a salacious novel at all, 
for the President of our Holy Name Society praises the 
book highly.” “The new dance movement that shocks 
you so is not really indecent, for Miss Debutante, who 
graduated last year from the convent school, dances it.” 
“You misunderstand this song altogether. If it meant 
what you think, do you suppose Miss Nightingale, who is 
a daily communicant, would sing it?’ “That story is not 
suggestive. Why, I heard it from a Fourth Degree Knight 
of Columbus!” “The gown you criticize so severely is 
not immodest. Otherwise Miss Fashionable, whose uncle 
is a bishop, would hardly wear it.” Thus many “promi- 
nent Catholics” promote by their evil example the spread 
of practices that are incompatible with the preservation 
of Christian modesty. “But what those who move in the 
best society tolerate and do cannot be very wrong!” Per- 
haps not. But the “best society” is often very worthless 
societv, and to correct the bad example its votaries give. 
consistent Catholics should display what may be termed 
aggressive modesty. 








